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FRONTISPIECE:  The  artist  in  his  studio.  Photo  by  Kaz  Inouye. 


FIG.    1       DRAWING.   1930.  Not  included  in  the  exhibition. 


Evidence  of  the  struggle  necessary  to  wrest  the  marble  from  the  famous  quarry,  used 
by  Michelangelo,  at  Lucca,  as  well  as  deep  respect  for  the  natural  character  of  the 
stone  itself,  contribute  to  Isamu  Noguchi's  recent  heroic  sculpture  The  Roar  (fig.  43). 
One  of  a  number  of  major  works  completed  in  1966  and  1967,  it  marks  a  high  point 
in  the  artist's  career  which  began  over  forty  years  ago. 

Noguchi  was  born  in  Los  Angeles  on  November  17,   1904,  and  was  brought  to 

Japan  two  years  later.  His  father  was  Japanese.  His  mother's  father  was  Scotch-Irish 

(the  family  moved  to  Northern  Ireland  from  Scotland  ) ,  her  mother  was  part  American 


Indian.  The  conflict  of  East  and  West  that  complicated  the  relationship  of  his  parents 
was  to  become  the  strength  of  their  son.  Born  an  American  citizen,  he  was  brought 
up  in  Japan  and  studied  at  Japanese  schools  until  he  was  thirteen.  His  mother  showed 
spirit  and  resourcefulness  when  she  was  obliged  to  manage  her  own  household  in 
Japan  not  too  long  after  her  arrival  there. 

In  the  artist's  autobiography,  recently  published  by  Harper  and  Row,  his  early 
years  are  movingly  described.  He  was  sensitive  to  his  surroundings:  his  recollections 
of  Japan  ore  mostly  of  natural  things  —  the  sea  near  his  house,  potato  fields,  the 
pines  of  Hiroshige,  the  wood  used  in  construction  of  his  house,  a  stone  for  his  garden, 
sunsets.  As  a  boy  he  learned  the  use  of  carpenters'  tools,  to  make  carvings  in  cherry, 
and  had  his  own  garden  before  he  was  eleven. 

He  was  sent  to  America  to  the  Interlaken  School  in  Indiana  in  1918,  where  he  was 
forced  to  display  extraordinary  self-reliance.  He  was  left  stranded  when  the  school 
was  taken  over  for  a  truck  training  camp  by  the  U.S.  Army.  Months  later  he  was 
befriended  by  Dr.  Rumely,  founder  of  the  school,  who  arranged  for  him  to  go  to 
public  school  in  Rolling  Prairie.  Later  on  he  arranged  for  him  to  be  apprenticed  to 
Gutzon  Borglum  in  Stamford,  Connecticut.  Here  his  career  began  with  a  bust  of 
Lincoln.  But  at  the  end  Borglum  told  him  he  would  never  be  a  sculptor,  so  he  fell 
back  on  Dr.  Rumely's  earlier  advice  to  study  medicine. 

After  about  two  years  of  study  at  Columbia  University  in  1923  and  1924  and  hard 
work  in  a  restaurant  at  night  to  help  pay  the  tuition,  he  came  to  realize  that  he  had 
to  be  a  sculptor.  So,  at  his  mother's  suggestion  he  went  to  the  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
School  in  Greenwich  Village.  He  still  feels  grateful  for  the  solid  understanding  of 
basic  principles  and  mechanics  of  sculpture  he  received  from  its  director,  Onorio 
Ruotolo,  though  much  had  to  be  discarded  later.  After  three  months  of  feverish  work 
the  school  gave  him  a  one-man  show.  He  was  elected  to  the  National  Sculpture 
Society  where  he  showed  for  two  years. 

Noguchi  visited  museums  and  galleries,  especially  J.  B.  Neuman's  New  Art  Circle 
and  An  American  Place  where  Alfred  Stieglitz  was  presenting  one  exciting  show  after 
another.  But  it  was  a  visit  to  the  Brancusi  exhibition  at  the  Brummer  Gallery  in  1926 
that  proved  to  be  a  major  force  in  his  life.  He  says,  "I  was  transfixed  by  his  vision." 
Only  a  year  later  he  was  in  Paris  on  a  John  Simon  Guggenheim  Foundation  Fellow- 
ship and  with  extraordinary  good  luck  was  introduced  by  the  writer  Robert  McAlmon 


to  Brancusi  and  went  to  work  in  his  studio  in  the  mornings.  From  Brancusi  his  own 
natural  respect  for  wood  and  stone  and  metal  was  rigidly  reinforced  and  he  developed 
greater  determination  to  be  true  to  the  material  and  to  use  it  in  such  a  way  that  its 
natural  properties  and  character  would  be  enhanced.  His  rare  sensibility  in  the  use 
of  wood  and  stone  was  nurtured  by  his  contact  with  Brancusi.  Foot-free  (Tig.  6)  and 
Positional  Shape  (fig.  7)  show  the  direct  influence  of  the  master,  yet  they  reveal  some 
originality  and  much  facility  and  determination  for  such  a  young  artist. 

Noguchi  admired  Brancusi  enormously  but  realized  that  he  differed  fundamentally 
from  him.  He  felt  that  his  art  must  be  involved  with  life.  The  purely  geometric  object 
did  not  suggest  life  to  him  and  he  rebelled  against  it.  For  himself  he  wished  something 
different  from  Brancusi's  lonely  asceticism  and  he  vowed  to  know  as  much  of  life  and 
people  as  possible.  Since  then,  his  natural  restlessness  and  inclination  to  travel  has 
brought  him  in  contact  with  the  people  of  all  parts  of  the  world  and  he  has  great 
sympathy  and  understanding  for  them. 

In  1  929  he  returned  to  New  York.  In  order  to  make  a  living  he  began  to  do  portraits 
in  bronze  and  terra  cotta,  five  at  a  time,  in  the  old  Carnegie  studio  building.  The 
portraits  met  with  instant  success.  Many  of  his  sitters  later  became  famous,  and  some 
were  to  remain  life-long  friends.  Over  a  period  of  two  to  three  years  he  produced 
heads  of  Martha  Graham,  R.  Buckminster  Fuller  (fig.  8),  George  Gershwin,  Agna 
Enters,  Edla  Frankau  (fig.  9),  Brock  Pemberton,  A.  Conger  Goodyear,  Nicholas 
Roerich,  John  Erskine,  Jose  Clemente  Orozco  and  many  others.  In  our  time  few  portraits 
of  quality  have  been  done  in  any  medium,  these  are  outstanding. 

Travelling  to  Japan  in  1  930-31 ,  he  studied  brush  drawings  with  Chi  Pai  Shi  in  Peking 
and  pottery  with  the  famous  potter  Uno  Jinmatsu  in  Kyoto.  Knowledge  and  love  of 
the  arts  and  crafts  of  Japan  proved  to  be  fruitful.  The  terra  cotta  The  Queen  (fig.  1  1  ) 
comes  from  this  time.  It  has  presence  and  dignity,  it  is  enigmatic.  Though  simple  and 
Japanese  inspired,  it  is  a  sophisticated  work  which  is  definitely  part  of  the  western 
world.  Later  experiments  in  this  native  craft  of  Japan  would  result  in  Even  the  Centipede, 
1952,  now  owned  by  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  and  Mrs.  White.  Particularly  in 
Mrs.  White  the  disciplines  of  the  medium  are  beautifully  handled.  The  need  to  work 
swiftly  demanded  that  its  form  be  simple,  but  its  presence  is  regal. 

Though  he  received  almost  universal  acclaim  from  critics,  Noguchi,  like  most  artists 
of  his  generation  had  little  financial  success.  In  the  1  940's  he  was  forced  to  be  inventive 


FIG.    2      MISS   EXPANDING  UNIVERSE.    1932.  30  h.   Collection  of  the  artist.  Not  included  in  the  exhibition. 
FIG.    3       ERAI  YATCHA  HOI    KINTARO).   7  93  7 .  Terra  cotta.  22  h.  Collection  of  the  artist.  Not  included  in  the  exhibition. 


and  economical.  At  this  time  he  was  intrigued  by  the  fact  that  flat  marble  slabs,  which 
were  readily  available  in  New  York,  were  comparatively  reasonable  in  price  compared 
to  the  cost  of  large  blocks.  The  remarkably  successful  Gunas  and  similar  works 
(named  after  the  three  qualities  of  the  Sankhya  system  of  philosophy:  tension,  purity, 
goodness  and  because  of  their  tripod  nature)  were  the  result.  Skeletal  in  form, 
ambiguous  in  meaning,  occasionally  with  sexual  overtones,  they  are  somewhat  sur- 
realist in  nature.  (Noguchi  has  at  times  been  informally  linked  with  surrealism, 
but  he  found  the  restrictions  of  its  vocabulary  and  mythology  limiting  and  too 
removed  from  nature  and  real  life. )  It  is  difficult  to  choose  the  most  successful  of  these 
structures.  Perhaps  the  Metropolitan  Museum's  Kouros,  1944-45,  or  While  Gunas, 
1  947,  belonging  to  Nelson  Rockefeller,  are  the  most  outstanding.  Difficult  and  dangerous 
to  move,  neither  are  included  here.  But  the  Whitney's  Humpty  Dumpty,  1  946,  (fig.  18) 
with  its  daring  use  of  ribbon  slate  or  Avatar,  1947,  (Pig.  21  )  in  pink  Georgia  marble 
are  of  high  quality.  Metamorphosis  and  Unknown  Bird  (fig.  19)  both  completed 
in  1946  are  slightly  more  complex.  All  are  of  fine,  highly  polished  stones.  With 
rare  perception  Thomas  B.  Hess  wrote:  "In  America  today  where  sculpture  is  the  most 


unpopular,  misunderstood  and  least  practiced  of  arts,  where  the  great  majority  of 
sculptors  rely  upon  eccentricity  or  compromise,  Noguchi  has  built  an  experimental 
art  on  the  traditions  of  the  past  which  is  relevant  to  both  present  and  future." 

Noguchi  is  a  rarity  among  American  avant  garde  sculptors  or  painters  of  the  1  940's, 
many  of  whom  were  involved  with  the  often  messy,  "unfinished"  or  "unpolished"  look 
of  abstract  expressionism.  He  continued  to  choose  rich  marbles  and  even  when  he 
worked  in  iron,  steel,  wood  or  aluminum,  he  sought  to  utilize  and  reveal  their  intrinsic 
quality.  Incorporating  found  objects  in  his  work  has  not  been  a  major  interest,  but 
bones  (Monument  to  Heroes,  fig.  13)  and  driftwood  have  been  used.  Sometimes  the 
shape  and  surfaces  of  found  stones  have  been  improved. 

The  1  940's  was  a  productive  period  in  many  areas  for  Noguchi.  He  produced  a 
very  successful  coffee  table  for  the  Herman  Miller  Furniture  Company  and  a  three- 
legged  lamp  for  Knoll  Associates.  Both  are  still  available  and  both  have  been  widely 
copied. 

The  first  of  many  successful  sets  for  the  dancer,  Martha  Graham,  which  began  with 
"Frontier"  in  1935,  continued  with  "Appalachian  Spring"  (fig.  59),  "Herodiade" 
and  "imagined  Wing"  which  were  commissioned  by  the  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge 
Foundation.  In  these  highly  successful  collaborations,  it  was  Noguchi's  real  under- 
standing of  the  needs  of  the  dancer  and  his  determination  to  produce  a  functional 
set  where  the  entire  space  is  controlled  by  simple  dramatic  means.  "Cave  of  the 
Heart,"  1946,  with  music  by  Samuel  Barber,  sets  by  Noguchi  and  choreography  by 
Martha  Graham,  was  a  most  successful  synthesis  of  the  efforts  of  composer,  choreog- 
rapher and  set  designer.  At  moments  in  the  dance  the  green  serpent  with  its  tendril-like 
superstructure  (fg.  54)  becomes  a  major  force  melding  with  the  meaning  and  the 
movement  of  the  dance.  It  blends  so  perfectly  with  the  needs  of  Miss  Graham  that  it 
becomes  one  with  her  characterization.  Many  other  joint  ventures  such  as  *  Errand 
into  the  Maze,"  1947,  (fg.  56),  "Phaedra,"  1962,  (fg.  60),  "Embattled  Garden," 
1958,  (fg.  58),  "Night  Journey,"  1947,  (fg.  55)  are  still  parts  of  the  reperatory. 
No  other  sets  for  theatre  or  ballet  have  welded  diverse  purposes  so  effectively. 

The  most  important  event  of  the  '40s  was  the  artists  inclusion  in  1946  in  the 
exhibition  "Fourteen  Americans  '  at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art. 

10         'Hess,  Thomas  B.,  Art  News,  Sept.  1946,  p.  51. 


A  grant  by  the  Bollingen  Foundation  in  1950  to  do  research  for  a  book  on  leisure, 
which  has  yet  to  be  completed,  was  of  great  value  to  the  artist.  It  enabled  him  to 
travel  to  many  European  countries,  Egypt,  India,  Japan  and  Bali.  His  almost  bottom- 
less well  of  energy  led  him  to  investigate  life,  art  and  particularly  sculpture  wherever 
he  went.  Above  all,  he  was  able  to  renew  his  acquaintance  with  the  gardens  of 
Japan.  There  he  found  that  working  again  in  ceramic  was  almost  second  nature  to 
him,  although  he  had  not  touched  the  medium  for  almost  twenty  years.  Mrs.  White, 
as  stated  earlier,  shows  his  mature  handling  of  the  medium.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  see 
how  he  achieved  its  simple  structure  with  quick  manipulation  of  the  clay.  The 
ceramics  were  shown  in  Japan  in  1952,  but  they  were  not  exhibited  here  until  two 
years  later  at  the  Stable  Gallery.  By  this  time  they  seemed  to  him  to  be  almost  divorced 
from  the  mainstream  of  his  work.  But  actually  these  explorations  into  such  challenging 
areas  served  to  refresh  him  and  eventually  Tit  neatly  into  his  oeuvre.  Later  he  was  to 
create  even  simpler  and  cruder  shapes  suitable  for  casting  in  iron  by  the  traditional 
methods  used  by  the  iron  pot  makers  of  Japan.  In  both  cases  the  natural  restrictions 
of  the  methods  involved  were  carefully  learned  and  observed. 

Contributing  to  seemingly  abrupt  changes  in  direction  was  the  ever  present  conflict 
between  the  philosophy  and  ideals  of  the  East,  which  have  always  been  of  great 
interest  to  all  our  artists,  and  the  different  values  of  the  West.  The  conflict  has  been 
a  more  personal  and  emotional  one  for  Noguchi,  but  it  has  been  and  perhaps  must 
be  part  of  the  struggle  of  the  contemporary  artist.  In  fact  Noguchi  is  in  most  ways  a 
product  of  America  and  in  every  way  a  citizen  of  the  world.  His  natural  sympathies 
for  Japan  have  led  him  to  probe  her  culture  more  deeply,  but  use  of  this  knowledge 
is  always  filtered  through  his  international  point  of  view.  His  energetic  and  restless 
nature  continues  to  lead  him  to  all  corners  of  the  globe.  He  feels  that  he  is  caught  in 
between  the  two  poles  of  Greece  and  Japan  and  that  the  United  States  is  the  arena 
where  the  battle  is  being  waged. 

He  has  made  significant  contributions  in  many  Fields:  architecture,  theatre  and  the 
dance,  furniture  and  lighting,  gardens,  etc.  Designs  for  two  bridges  in  Hiroshima 
(fig.  68)  were  the  result  of  a  visit  and  a  "gesture  of  expiation."  They  were  completed 
in  1952.  Later  sets  and  costumes  for  "King  Lear"  for  George  Devine  and  Sir  John 
Gielgud  were  a  great  success.  The  gardens  for  the  UNESCO  Building  (fig.  53)  in 
Paris  in  1958  and  in  1964  the  marble  garden  for  the  Beinecke  Rare  Book  and  Manu-  n 


script  Library  at  Yale  (fig.  64)  form  a  sharp  contrast,  one  is  natural  and  conceived 
after  construction  of  the  building,  the  other  purely  sculptural  and  intimately  linked 
with  the  architecture.  The  Beinecke  Library  is  one  of  many  highly  successful  collabora- 
tions between  Gordon  Bunschaft,  of  Skidmore,  Owings  &  Merrill,  among  which  are: 
garden  for  Connecticut  General  Insurance  Company,  Hartford,  Connecticut  (1957); 
plaza  for  First  National  Bank,  Fort  Worth,  Texas  (1961  );  fountain  for  John  Hancock 
Insurance  Company,  New  Orleans  ( 1  962 ) ;  garden  for  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  Plaza, 
New  York  (fig.  62,  1964);  gardens  for  IBM,  Armonk,  New  York  (1964).  The  Billy 
Rose  Sculpture  Garden  for  the  Israeli  Museum  (fig.  66,  1965)  was  formed  from  the 
rubble  of  the  surrounding  landscape.  Its  retaining  walls  were  made  of  the  stones 
which  were  already  there  bringing  order  to  the  land  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
Israelis  themselves  are  trying  to  form  a  solid  order  out  of  confusion.  At  the  present 
time  a  large  sculpture  is  being  installed  at  140  Broadway  in  downtown  Manhattan. 

As  always  after  taking  exhausting  excursions  into  other  fields,  Noguchi  returned 
to  New  York  and  his  sculpture  in  1958  after  the  UNESCO  gardens  were  finished. 
Acutely  conscious  of  the  sharp  contrast  between  New  York  and  Paris  and  because 
of  the  excitement  he  found  in  New  York,  he  decided  to  use  an  industrial  material  of 
our  day  and  embarked  immediately  on  a  series  of  works  in  aluminum.  Sesshu  ( Tig.  29 ) 
is  probably  the  finest  work  of  this  group.  At  first  these  works  appeared  to  be  an 
abrupt  change  from  the  comfortable  and  elegant  marbles  to  which  we  had  become 
accustomed  but,  as  time  goes  on,  they  please  more  and  now  seem  to  be  closely 
linked  with  the  main  body  of  his  work.  In  them  he  enjoyed  the  challenge  of  weight- 
lessness, as  contrasted  to  ponderous  stones.  A  few  efforts  such  as  The  Cry  (fig.  28), 
in  wood  and  Mortality  ( fig.  27 )  in  bronze,  seem  to  defy  gravity.  Immediately  following, 
in  a  burst  of  frantic  activity,  he  produced  fourteen  pristine  white  marbles  almost  as  a 
homage  to  Brancusi.  Among  them  were  the  Whitney's  serene  and  classical  Integral 
(fig.  30)  and  the  Cleveland  Museums  superb  Woman  with  Child  (fig.  22).  They 
were  produced  in  part  of  a  loft  building  lent  by  a  friend,  Edison  Price. 

By  the  1960's  Noguchi  felt  a  strong  need  to  have  a  large  studio  where  he  would 

not  be  so  limited  in  the  size  and  weight  of  the  stones  he  could  handle.   He  finally 

found  a  small  factory  building   in   Long  Island  City,   just  a   short  drive  from  central 

Manhattan  over  the  Queensborough  Bridge.  Simple  living  quarters  with  a  bedroom 

12         similar  to  a  Japanese  tea  house  were  skillfully  arranged  within  the  building  and  the 


rest  was  divided  into  working  and  storage  areas.  The  building  proved  to  be  a  very 
satisfactory  solution  to  the  difficulties  which  must  be  met  by  a  sculptor.  A  chain  hoist 
made  it  easy  to  move  large  stones  and  it  was  simple  to  store  them  and  to  move  them 
in  and  out  of  the  building.  A  very  productive  period  began,  and  a  long  succession  of 
works  of  high  quality  appeared:  Floor  Frame  (fig.  35),  and  Life  of  a  Cube  (fig.  39) 
were  done  in  the  new  studio.  Black  Sun  (fig.  40)  and  Jomon  (fig.  38)  were  done  in 
Japan  and  remain  outstanding  in  this  period.  Handling  of  the  red  Persian  travertine 
in  The  Mountain  (fig.  52)  is  brilliant.  The  red  stone  is  roughly  chiseled,  its  redness 
punctuated  with  even  brighter  spots,  like  dabs  of  paint,  caused  by  the  character  of 
the  travertine  itself.  It  glows  like  a  mountain  colored  by  the  dramatic  red  light  of  sun- 

FIG.    4      BAS-RELIEF  FOR  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  BUILDING,  Rockefeller  Center. 
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down.  Eros  (fig.  50)  is,  in  contrast,  of  smooth  and  highly  polished  rose  marble 
beautifully  mounted  on  an  aluminum  stand.  Though  simple  in  form,  it  dominates  space 
eloquently,  whereas  Sky  Frame  (fig.  51  ),  which  is  cut  from  the  same  block  of  marble, 
is  more  concerned  with  defining  it.  Green  Essence  (fig.  37)  is  like  a  stream  of  water 
rushing  over  the  aluminum  barrier  on  which  it  rests  and  yet  it  is  quiet  and  contained. 
One  cannot  conceive  of  more  sensitive  utilization  of  the  stone  which  becomes  almost 
the  whole  meaning  of  this  beautiful  sculpture,  although  it  suggests  calligraphy  too. 
Suspended  in  space  it  defies  gravity  as  does  the  jewel-like  Ceremonial  Object  for 
Marcel  Duchamp. 

The  monumentality  of  Hakuin  (fig.  33)  and  Myo  (fig.  49)  are  examples  of  the 
further  exploitation  of  stone,  in  this  case,  granite,  which  demands  different  handling 
from  the  softer  marbles.  They  are  somewhat  calligraphic  and  appear  to  be  made  of 
the  strength  and  power  of  natural  materials  and  forces.  Both  were  done  in  Japan. 

In  the  two  part  Euripides  (fig.  63 ) ,  placement  of  the  two  sections  on  its  base  shows 
the  artist's  control  of  space  and  his  growing  interest  in  the  function  of  the  base.  The 
lessons  learned  in  dealing  with  gardens,  the  stage,  and  other  areas  carry  over  into 
sculpture  and  vice  versa. 

Eros,  Euripides,  Green  Essence,  Sky  Frame  and  The  Roar  were  made  in  Italy  where 
the  artist  worked  at  the  firm  of  Henraux  in  Querceta,  near  Lucca.  Here  he  discovered 
what  the  giant  diamond  saw  could  do,  which  his  small  eighth  of  an  inch  diamond  saw 
could  not,  and  he  took  full  advantage  of  it  in  these  superb  works.  The  most  recent 
pieces  in  stone,  they  are  surely  the  finest.  In  them  are  contained  all  the  ingredients 
common  to  the  artist  s  philosophy  of  which  everything  in  this  exhibition  is  in  some  way 
a  part.  In  his  own  words:  "Sculpture  may  be  made  of  anything  and  will  be  valued 
for  its  intrinsic  sculptural  qualities.  However,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  natural  mediums 
of  wood  and  stone,  alive  before  man  was,  have  the  greater  capacity  to  comfort  us 
with  the  reality  of  our  being.  They  are  as  familiar  as  the  earth,  a  matter  of  sensibility. 
In  our  times  we  think  to  control  nature,  only  to  find  that  in  the  end  it  escapes  us.  I  for 
one  return  recurrently  to  the  earth  in  my  search  for  the  meaning  of  sculpture  —  to 
escape  fragmentation  with  a  new  synthesis,  within  the  sculpture  and  related  to  spaces. 
I  believe  in  the  activity  of  stone,  actual  or  illusory,  and  in  gravity  as  a  vital  element. 
Sculpture  is  the  definition  of  form  in  space,  visible  to  the  mobile  spectator  as  participant. 
14         Sculptures  move  because  we  move. 


FIG.    5      FACE  FORM.  J  928.  Zinc.  18  h.  Collection  of  the  artist. 

FIG.    6      FOOT-TREE.   1928.  Brass.  26  h.  Collection  of  the  artist. 

FIG.    7      POSITIONAL  SHAPE.   1928.  Brass.  20  h.  Collection  of  the  artist. 
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FIG.    8      R.    BUCKMINSTER   FULLER.    1929.   Chrome  plated   bronze.  12  h.  Lent  by  R.  Buckminster  Fuller. 
FIG.    9      EDLA  FRANKAU.   1929.  Bronze.  Not  included  in  the  exhibition. 
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FIG.    10      RUTH    PARKS.    1929.   Bronze.    Collection    of    the    Whitney    Museum    of    American    Art.    Not    included    in    this 
exhibition. 
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FIG.    1  1       THE  QUEEN.   1931.  Terra  cotia.  45  h.  Collection  of  the  artist. 
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FIG.    12       LEDA.   1942.  Alabaster.  25  h.  Collection  of  the  artist.  Not  included  in  the  exhibition. 
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FIG.    13      MONUMENT  TO  HEROES.   1943.  Bone,  paper,  wood,  string.  28  h.  Collection  of  the  artist. 

FIG.    14      LUNAR  INFANT.    1944.  Magnesite,  plastic,  metal  stand.  Electrified.   12  h.  (without  metal  stand).  Collection  of 
the  artist. 
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FIG.    15      LUNAR   LANDSCAPE,   c    1944.   Magnesite,  cork,   string.  Electrified.  Lent  by  the  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  Collection. 
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FIG.    16 


GREGORY. 
side  views. 


1945.   Bronze.    67'/2    n.   Front   and  FIG.    17 


THE    SEED.    1945-46.    Bianco    P    marble.    24    I. 
Collection  of  the  artist. 
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FIG.    18      HUMPTY    DUMPTY.     1946.    Ribbon    slate.    58%    h.    Collection 
of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art. 


FIG.    19      UNKNOWN    BIRD.    1946.    Green    slate.    57    h. 


FIG.    20      V/OMAN.   1957.  Iron.  14yB  x   J8'/4  x  8%.  Lent  by  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York. 
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FIG.    21       AVATAR.    1947.   Georgia  marble.  78%  h. 

FIG.  22  WOMAN  WITH  CHILD.  J  958.  White  marble. 
44  h.  Lent  by  Contemporary  Collection  of  The 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Art. 

FIG.  23  BIRD  B.  1957-58.  White  marble.  24%  h.  (with- 
out base). 
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27 
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FIG.    24      THE  SELF.   J 957.  Cast  iron.  34y2  h.  tent  by  the 
Lillian  H.  Florsheim  Foundation  for  Fine  Arts. 


FIG.    25      ENDLESS    COUPLING.    1957.    Cast    iron.    Three 
sections,  each  22  h. 

FIG.    26      CRONOS.    1947.  Bronze.  84   h.  (without  base). 


FIG.    27      MORTALITY.   1959.  Bronze.  75>/2  h.  Collection  of  Walker  Art  Center,  Minneapolis. 
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FIG.    28      THE  CRY.   1959-60.  Wood.  81    h.  Lent  by  the  Solomon  R.   Guggenheim  Museum. 


FIG.    29      SESSHU.   1959.  Anodized  aluminum.  96  h.  Lent 
by   Wodsworth   Alheneum. 


FIG.  30  INTEGRAL.  J 959.  Greek  marble.  49'/4  h.  Collection  of  the  Whit- 
ney Museum  of  American  Art,  gift  of  the  Friends  of  the  Whitney 
Museum. 
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FIG.  31  TIGER.  1959.  White  Greek  marble.  18  h.  Not 
included  in  the  exhibition.  Collection  of  Lillian  H. 
Florsheim  Foundation  for  Fine  Arts. 


FIG.    32      RED  UNTITLED.    1965-66.  Red  Persian  travertine.   67  h. 
FIG.    33       HAKUIN.    1965-66.  Mannari   granite.   72*/4   h. 
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FIG.   34      STONE      OF      SPIRITUAL      UNDERSTANDING.       FIG.   35      FLOOR  FRAME.  7  967.  Bronze.  9'/2  *  34  x  26. 
7  962.    Bronze    on    wood    and    metal    supports.  Lent  by  Robert  A.  Bernhard. 

52 '/2  x  48  x  16.  Lent  by  The  Museum  of  Modern 
Art,  New  York.   Gift  of  the  artist. 
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FIG.   36      KHMER.  1959-62.  Bronze.  56  h.  (without  base). 

FIG.    37      GREEN  ESSENCE.  7  966.  Green  serpenfme  mar- 
ble on  aluminum  stand.  64' fa   h. 


FIG.   38      JOMON.  1963-64.  Mannari  granite.  25  h.  (with- 
out stand).  Lent  anonymously. 


FIG.   39      LIFE  OF  A  CUBE.  1962.  Granite.  21   h.  (without 
base).  Collection  of  the  artist. 
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FIG.    40      BLACK  SUN.   1960-63.  Black  Tamba  granite.  30  diam.  on  44  h.  aluminum  base. 


FIG.    41       ONE   IS  TWO.    1964.   Black   granife.    15   h.   (without  base).    Lent    by  Irving  Galleries,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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FIG.   42      THE  SUN.    1966.  Black  granite.  37'/2   diam. 


FIG.    43      THE  ROAR.   1966.  White  Ami  marble.  51  3/4  h. 
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FIG.   44      VICTIM.   1962.  Bronze.  60%. 
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FIG.   45      MITOSIS.  1962.  Bronze.  22  I.  (without  basej. 


FIG.    46      SEEN  AND  UNSEEN     (962.  Bronze.  Two  p/eces    6'/2  h.  x  28  w.  and  20  h.  x  26  w. 
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FIG.    47      THE  GIFT.   7  964.  Black  African  mar- 
ble. 37'/2   I. 

FIG.   48      TO      DARKNESS.      1965-66.      Black 
granite.   26'/2    h.   (without  base]. 


FIG.    49      MYO.    1957  1966.  Kurama  granite.  65  h 


FIG.    50      EROS.    J  966.    Rose    Aurora    Portuguese   marble    on    aluminum 
stand.  23   h.  on  67  h.  stand. 


FIG.    51       SKY  FRAME.   1966.  Pink  marble.  28  w. 


FIG.    52      THE  MOUNTAIN.    1964.  Red  Persian  traverfine.  24>/4    w. 
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FIG.    53      GARDENS  FOR  UNESCO  BUILDING.  Pons.   1956-58. 
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FIG.    54      Detail  of  donee  set  "Cove  of  the  Heart 
designed  for  Martha   Graham  in    1944. 

FIG.    55      Detail    of    dance    set    "Night    Journey ■" 
designed  for  Martha   Graham  in    1947. 


FIG.    56      Donee  set  "Errand  Into  the  Maze"  designed  for  Martha 
Graham  in  1  947 . 


FIG.    57      Detail  of  dance  set  "Judith"  designed  for  Martha  Gra- 
ham in   1950. 


FIG.    58      Donee    set    "Embattled    Garden"    designed    for    Martha 
Graham  in    1958. 


FIG.    59      Dance  set   "Appalachian   Spring"   designed  for  Martha 
Graham  in   1  944 . 


FIG.    60      Donee  set  "Phaedra     designed  for  Martha   Graham  in    1962. 

FIG.    61       Detail  of  dance  set     Orpheus'    designed  for  George  Balanchine  in    1941 
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FIG.   62      Sunken   water   garden,   Chase   Manhattan    Bank   Plaza,   New   York.    Completed    1964.   Skidmore,   Owings    & 
Merrill,  Architects. 
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FIG.    63      EURIPIDES.   1966.  Italian  marble  (Altissimo).  Two  sections:  45  h.,  90  h. 
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FIG.    65      Beinecke  Rare  Book  and  Manuscript  Library.  Another  view. 


FIG.    66      Billy  Rose  Sculpfure   Garden,  Israeli  Museum,  Jerusalem.   Completed    1965. 


FIG.    68      Hiroshima  Bridge,  one  of  two  bridges  on  the  approach  to  Peace  Park.  Designed  by  the  artist  in   1951. 


FIG.    67      Billy  Rose  Sculpture  Garden,  Israeli  Museum.  Another  view. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  THE   EXHIBITION 


The  arrangement  is  chronological.  Measurements  are  in  inches.  Work  are  lent  by  Cordier  &  Ekstrom,  Inc.  unless 

otherwise  indicated.  Works  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  illustrated. 

*1      Foot-tree.  1928.  Bronze.  26 V2  h.  Lent  by  the  artist.  string.  28  h.  Lent  by  the  artist. 

'2     Leda.   1928.   Brass.  28  h.   (Ring  is  part  of  later  re-  9     My  Arizona.  1943.  Magnesite,  colored  plastic.  18  h. 

construction.)  Lent  by  the  artist.  Lent  by  the  artist. 

*3     Positional  Shape.  1928.  Bronze.  20  h.  (This  is  a  rep-  *10     Lunar  Infant.  1944.  Magnesite,  plastic,  metal  stand, 

lica  made  by  the  artist,  1967.)  Lent  by  the  artist.  Electrified.  12  h.  (22V2  with  stand).  Lent  by  the  artist. 

*4     R.  Buckminster  Fuller.  1929.  Chrome  plated  bronze.  *11     Lunar  Landscape,  c   1944.  Magnesite,  cork,  string. 

12  h.  Lent  by  R.  Buckminster  Fuller.  Electrified.  Lent  by  the  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  Collec- 


*5     The  Queen.  1931.  Terra  cotta.  44  h.  (in  2  sections) 


tion. 


Lent  by  the  artist.  *12  Gregory.  1945.  Bronze.  67V2  h. 

6  Play  Mountain.  Idea  for  playground.  1934.  Bronze.  13  Lunar.  1945.  Anodized  aluminum.  70  h.  Lent  by  the 
5  x  29V4  x  255/8-  Lent  by  the  artist.  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum. 

7  Contoured  Playground.  Planned  for  Central  Park.  14  Me/amorphosis.    1946.    White    marble    (Bianco    P). 
1940.  Bronze.  3  x  26 V&  x  26 V8.  Lent  by  the  artist.  69'/4  h. 

58              *8     Monument  to  Heroes.    1943.   Bone,   paper,  wood,  *15  The  Seed.  1945-46.  White  marble  (Bianco  P).  24  I. 


•16 

•17 

•18 

•19 

20 

21 

22 

•23 
•24 

•25 

•26 

27 
•28 

•29 


Humpty  Dumpty.  1946.  Ribbon  slate.  58%  h.  Collec- 
tion of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art. 

Unknown  Bird.  1946.  Green  slate.  57  h. 

Avatar.  1947.  Pink  Georgia  marble.  78%  h. 

Cronos.  1947.  Bronze.  84  h. 

Kiss.  1947.  Alabaster.  12  h.  Lent  by  the  artist. 

Mrs.   While.   1952.  Terra  cotta.  30  h.  Lent  by  the 
artist. 

Projected   Playground    for    United    Nations.    1952. 
Bronze.  3  x  19'/4  x  27 '/,.  Lent  by  the  artist. 

Endless  Coupling.  1957.  Iron.  66  h.  (in  3  sections). 

The  Self.   1957.  Iron.  34 y2.  Lent  by  Lillian  H.  Flor- 
sheim  Foundation  for  Fine  Arts. 

Woman.  1957.  Iron.  I8I/4  w.  Lent  by  The  Museum 
of  Modern  Art,  New  York. 

Bird  B.    1957-58.   White  marble.   243/4    h.   (without 

base). 

Thanaros.  1958.  Steel.  99  h. 

Integral.  1959.  Greek  Penteli  marbk  Col- 

lection of  the  Whitney  Museum  of  American   Art, 
gift  of  the  Friends  of  the  Whitney  Museum. 

Mortality.    1959.   Bronz  /  Walker 

Art  Center. 

Sesshu.   1959.  Anodized  aluminum.   108  h.   Lent  by 
Wadsworth  Atheneum. 

Woman  with  Child.  1959.  White  marble.  44  h.  (81  '/2 

base).  Lent  by  Contemporary  Collection  c 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Art 

Snodo  Flowing.  1960.  Bronze.  8  t  by  Co- 

lumbia Broadcasting  Sy 

The  Cry.  1959-60.  Wood.  81  h.  Lent  by  Solon 
Guggenheim  Museum. 

me.    1961.    Bronz- 
Robert  A.  Bernhard. 


out  base). 


base).  Lent  by  the  artist. 

•38     Mitosis.  1962.  Bronze.  2  pieces:  15  h. 

'39  Seen  and  Unseen.  1962.  Bronze.  2  pieces:  6V2  h.  x 
28  and  20  h.  x  26. 

*40  Stone  0/  Spiritual  Understanding.  1962.  Bronze  on 
wooden  and  metal  supports.  52'/4  h.  Lent  by  The 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York.  Gift  of  the  artist. 

41      Tiger's   Eye.    1962.   Makabe  granite.  30  I.   Lent  by 
Ruth  Stephan  Franklin. 

•42     Victim.  1962.  Bronze.  605/8  h. 

*43  Black  Sun.  1960-63.  Black  Tamba  granite.  30  diam. 
44  Ceremonial  Object  for  Marcel  Duchamp.  1963-64. 
Serpentine  green  marble  mounted  on  glass  stand. 
28  h.  (68  h.  with  glass  stand).  Lent  by  Mr.  Henri- 
Georges  Doll. 

'45  Jomon.  1963-64.  Mannari  granite.  25  h.  (without 
stand).   Lent  anonymously. 

'46  One  is  Two.  1964.  Black  granite.  15  h.  (without 
base).  Lent  by  Irving  Galleries,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

•47     The  Gift.   1964.  Black  African  marble.  37'/2  I. 

'48     The  Mountain.  1964.  Red  Persian  travertine.  24'/,  w. 

49     Two  is  One.  1964.  Granite.  Two  pieces:  22  I.  Lent  by 
Mr   and  Mrs.  R.  B.  Schulhof. 

•50  To  Darkness.  1965-66.  Black  granite.  26 '/2  h.  (with- 
out base). 


•51      Eros. 
(90  h. 

•52     I 


Aurora  Portuguese  marble.  23  h. 
im  stand). 

talian   white    marble    (Altissimo). 


13  h.   (69  h.  with  metal 


2.  Bronze.  56  h.  (without  b< 
e.  1962.  Blact  'hout 


53     Fudo.    1966.   Pink   gran 
stand). 

en  Essence.  1966.  Green  Serpentine  marble  on 
h. 

Win.  1965-66.  M  iranite.  72%  h. 

56     Indian  Dancer.   1966   Mannari  granite.  6' 

•57     Myo.   1957-66    Kurama  granite.  65  h. 

58     Night   Wind.    1966.   Black   granite.    12   h.    (63 '/2    h. 
with  aluminum  stand). 
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*59     Red  Untitled.  1965-66.  Red  Persian  travertine.  67  h. 

60     Riverside  Drive  Playground  Models.  1961-66. 

*61  Sky  Frame.  1966.  Rose  Aurora  Portuguese  marble. 
28  w. 

*62     The  Roar.  1966.  White  Ami  marble.  51%  h. 

*63     The  Sun.   1966.  Black  granite.  3772  diam. 

64  While  Sun.  1966.  White  Italian  Saravezza  marble. 
28 y2  diam. 

65  Expo  '70.  1967.  Model  for  U.  S.  Pavilion.  Design  not 
accepted. 

66  Resonance.  1966-67.  Marble.  Two  pieces.  66  w. 

67  Origin    with    Young    Balloon.    1967-68.    Aluminum, 
plastic.  40  w. 

68  Play  Object.    1968.    Polyester   (red).   Five  truncated 
tetrahedrons,  each  30  on  a  side. 

OBJECTS   FROM   DANCE   SETS 

*69  Chair.  1944.  Bronze  (originally  in  wood;  bronze 
cast  was  made  in  1965).  40V2  h.  Part  of  set  for 
Martha  Graham's  "Appalachian  Spring."  Lent  by 
the  New  School  for  Social  Research. 

*70  Serpent.  1946.  Magnesite  and  brass.  Part  of  set  for 
Martha  Graham's  "Cave  of  the  Heart." 


"71  Ropes  and  Small  Objects.  1947.  Set  for  Martha 
Graham's  "Errand  Into  the  Maze." 

*72  Bed.  1947.  Part  of  set  for  Martha  Graham's  "Night 
Journey." 

*73  Stones  and  objects.  1948.  Part  of  set  for  George 
Balanchine's  "Orpheus." 

"7 A  Tent  of  Holofernes.  1950.  Wood.  Part  of  set  for 
Martha  Graham's  "Judith." 

*75  Dance  platform.  1958.  Wood,  green  rattan  rods. 
Part  of  set  for  Martha  Graham's  "Embattled  Gar- 
den." 

'76  Shrine  of  Aphrodite.  1962.  Part  of  set  for  Martha 
Graham's  "Phaedra." 

PHOTOGRAPHS 

*77     Gardens  for  UNESCO  Building,  Paris.   1956-58. 

*78  Beinecke  Rare  Book  and  Manuscript  Library,  Yale 
University,  New  Haven,  Conn.  1960-1964. 

*79  Sunken  garden  for  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  Plaza, 
New  York.  1961-64. 

*80  Billy  Rose  Sculpture  Garden  for  Israeli  Museum, 
Jerusalem.  1960-65. 

Group  of  75  slides  of  gardens,  architectural  com- 
missions, playgrounds,  etc. 
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PUBLIC   COLLECTIONS 


Albright-Knox  Art  Gallery,  Buffalo 
•allery  of  Ontario,  Toronto 
stitute  of  Chicago 
The  Brooklyn  Museum,  New  York 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Art 
Des  Moines  Art  Center 

The  Solomon  R.  Guggenheim  Museum,  New  York 
Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  Collection,  New  York 
Honolulu  Academy  of  Arts 
Israeli  Museum,  Jerusalem 
Kroller-Muller  Museum,  Otterlo,  Holland 
Los  Angeles  County  Museum 
Metropolitan  Museum  c 


Modern  Museum,  Kamakura,  Japan 

The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York 

New  School  for  Social  Research,  New  York 

Norton  Gallery  and  School  of  Art,  West  Palm  Beach 

San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art 

Sheldon  Memorial  Art  Gallery,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Society  of  the  Four  Arts,  Palm  Beach 

Tate  Gallery,  London 

Toledo  Art  Museum 

Walker  Art  Center,  Minneapolis 

Wadsworth  Atheneum,  Hartford 

Whitney  Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York 


ONE   MAN   SHOWS 

1929     Eugene  Sa 

orner  Gallery 
Harvard  Society  for  C'  ;ry  Art 

igo 

1931     A  Buffalo 

Rochester  Memorial  Art  Gallery 
Becker  Gall' 

Demotte  Gallery 
nhardt  Gallc 

u  Academy  o; 

'.urney  Gallery,  London 
fern  Association  of  Art  Museum  Directors 

tOUf 


1935     Marie  Harriman  Gallery 
1942     San  Francisco  Museum  of  Art 
1948  allery 

• -ukoshi  Department  Store,  Japan 
1952     Kamakura  Modern  Museum,  Japan 

allery 

en  G< 

Fort  Worth  Art  Center 
1963     Cordier  &  Ekstrom,  Inc. 

ird  Gallery,  Paris 
1965     Cordier  &  Ekstrom,  Inc. 
1967     Cordier  &  Ekstrom,  Inc. 


ries 


GROUP  SHOWS 


1931      Nikakai,  Tokyo 

Bronzes  and  Drawings  by  Isamu  Noguchi  and 
Bronzes  by  Chana  Orloff,  Albright  Art  Gallery, 
Buffalo 

1933     Exhibition  of  the  work  of  Artist  Fellows  of  the  John 
Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial  Foundation 

1936     Fantastic  Art,   Dada,  Surrealism,  The  Museum   of 
Modern  Art,  New  York* 

1938  Trois  Siecles  D'Art  Aux  Etats-Unis,  Musee  Du  Jeu 
De  Paume,  Paris* 

1939  Art   in    Our   Time,   The   Museum    of   Modern    Art, 
New  York* 

1942     Twentieth  Century  Portraits,  The  Museum  of  Mod- 
ern Art,  New  York* 

1946  Fourteen  Americans,  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art, 
New  York* 

1947  Exposition    International    Du   Surrealisme,    Galerie 
Maeght,  Paris* 

1951      Abstract  Painting  and  Sculpture  in  America,  The 
Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New  York* 

1955     50   Ans    D'Art    Etats-Unis,    Collection    Museum    of 
Modern  Art,  Paris 

1958     Nature    and    Abstraction,    Whitney    Museum    of 
American  Art,  New  York* 


1959  Documenta  II,  Kassel,  Germany* 
American  National  Exhibition,  Moscow* 

1960  Paintings  and  Sculpture  Collected  by  Yale  Alumni, 
Yale  University,  New  Haven* 

1961  American  Art  of  Our  Century,  Whitney  Museum 
of  American  Art,  New  York* 

1962  Continuity   and    Change,   Wadsworth    Atheneum, 
Hartford 

Recent  Acquisitions,  Whitney  Museum   of  Ameri- 
can Art,  New  York 
Seattle  World's  Fair* 

1964  Between  the  Fairs,  Whitney  Museum  of  American 
Art,  New  York 

Documenta  III,  Kassel,  Germany* 
Gulbenkian  Exhibition,  Tate  Gallery,  London* 

1965  Rodin  Museum,  The  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New 
York 

1966  Fifty  Years  of  Modern  Art,  The  Cleveland  Museum 
of  Art* 

Art    of    the    United    States,    Whitney    Museum    of 
American  Art,  New  York* 

1967  American    Sculpture    of   the    Sixties,    Los    Angeles 
County  Museum* 

Sculpture:  A  Generation  of  Innovation,  Art  Insti- 
tute of  Chicago 


*Cafa/ogue 


ANNUALS 
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Whitney   Museum   Annual    Exhibition:    1939,    1940,    1945,       Pittsburgh     International     Exhibition,     Carnegie    Institute: 
1946,   1947,   1948,   1949,    1950,   1951,    1952,   1955,    1956,       1958,  1961,  1964,  1967. 
1958,    1960,   1962,   1964,    1966. 


AWARDS 


1927     John  Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial  Fund  Fellow- 
ship 

1938     $1000  F  National  Competition  for  relief 

at  entrance  of  Associated  Press  Building,  Rocke- 
feller Center 


1950     Bollingen  Fellowship 

1959     First  prize  (Logan  Medal)  63rd  Exhibition  of  Paint- 
ing and  Sculpture,  Art  Institute  of  Chicago 

1965  New  York  Architectural  League  Gold  Medal 

1966  Brandeis  Creative  Arts  Award 


CHRONOLOGY 


7904     Born    November    17   at   Los   Angeles,    r 

Parents  were  Yonejiro  (Yonej  Noguchi,  a  Japanese 
poet  from  Tokyo  (later  Professor  of  English  al  ■ 
University)  and  Leonie  Cilmour,  an  American  writer 
and   feoche  is   born   in   New   Yor- 

mo-  sh  and  her  mother 

nan. 

1906     Family  moved  to  Tokyo. 

1910     Mr  :aki  near  the  sea.  Alter 

nese  kinder^;  .. o  years  of  a  local 

grammar  school. 

1912 

1912-    Attended  a  French  Jesuit  e/e-  •/,  St. 

1917     h 

is  suddenly  tui 
a  US.  A  ;'/  he 

- 

-  Samuel 


from  high  school.  Dr.  Rumely  advised  him  to  be- 
come a  doctor  but,  as  he  hoped  to  become  an 
ne  arranged  lor  him  to  be  apprenticed  to 
Cutzon  Borglum  at  Stamford,  Connecticut.  He 
leame  .  'rom  Italian  plaster  casters  at  Bor- 

glum s  head  of  Lincoln.   In  the 

rglum  told  him  he  would  never  be  a  sculp- 
tor, so  he  to  follow  Dr.  Rumely  s  advice 

At    night    he 


1922-    He    atfende 
J  924      worker: 

J 923     His  mo- 
yean 


ie  Wesl  Coast  alter   17 


1924     Advised  by  his  mother,  who  had  just  moved  to  New 
e  attend*  ^ool  where 

he  worked  lor  the  Director,  Onono  Ruotolo.  Three 
months  later  he  had  his  First  one-man  shov. 

.  ■rsity  Place  in  Greenwich 

al  Sculpture  Sociefy. 
Show  rly  at  the  National  Ac 

the  A  )/  League. 

'>glilz'  gallery.  An  American 
nd  the  New  Art  Circle  of  J.  8.  Neuman 
who  became  both   friend  and  counselor. 
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Sow  Brancusi  exhibition  at  Brummer  Gallery.  "I 
was  transfixed  by  his  vision." 

1927     Awarded     John     Simon     Guggenheim     Memorial 
Fellowship. 
Arrived  in  Paris. 

Worked  with  Brancusi  (mornings).  In  the  evenings 
he  studied  drawing  at  Academy  Grande  Chau- 
miere,  and  the  Collarosi  School.  Met  Alexander 
Colder,  Stuart  Davis,  Foujita,  Morris  Kantor,  Pascin 
and  Andre  Ruellan. 

Visited  London  to  prepare  for  trip  to  the  Far  Fast 
for  which  the  Guggenheim  Fellowship  was  in- 
tended. 

1929     Returned  to  New  York. 

One-man  show  at  Eugene  Shoen  Gallery  included 
portrait  heads  of  Martha  Graham,  R.  Buckminster 
Fuller,  George  Gershwin,  etc. 

1930-    Back  in  Paris. 

1931  To  Peking  (studied  brush  drawings  with  Chi  Pai 
Shi)  via  Berlin,  Moscow  and  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railroad.  Spent  8  months  in  Peking. 

To  Japan:  Tokyo  and  Kyoto  (studied  with  the  potter 

Uno  Jinmatsu). 

Bronze  portrait,  Ruth  Parks,  purchased  by  Whitney 

Museum. 

1932  Returned  to  New  York. 

Exhibited  drawings  at  Demotte  Gallery,  at  the  same 
time  terra  cottas  were  shown  at  John  Becker  Gal- 
lery. Evicted  from  58  West  57th  Street  studio. 
New  studio  in  store  on  East  76th  Street,  later 
moved  to  Hotel  Des  Artistes  then  to  Chiswick  Mall, 
London. 

1933  Plan  for  a  playground  in  Central  Park  rejected  by 
Robert  Moses,  Commissioner  of  Parks. 

1935  Exhibition  at  Marie  Harriman  Gallery. 

Ballet  set  for  "Frontier,"  the  first  of  many  very 
successful  collaborations  with  Martha  Graham. 

1935-    Mexico.  Completed  high   relief  mural  on  History 

1936  of    Mexico    in    polychrome    cement    and    carved 
64  brick  for  Rodriguez  public  market. 


1938  Won  competition  for  bas-relief  in  stainless  steel 
over  the  entrance  of  the  Associated  Press  Building 
in  Rockefeller  Center. 

1940  Drove  across  country  to  California  with  Arshile 
Gorky. 

1941  Capital  acquired  by  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New 
York. 

1942  Voluntary  intern  at  relocation  camp  for  Japanese- 
Americans  at  Poston,  Arizona. 

Reestablished  in  New  York  in  a  fine  studio  at  33 
MacDougal  Alley. 

Coffee  table  made  for  and  still  distributed  by 
Herman  Miller.  Shortly  after  Knoll  took  on  a  small 
version  of  a  table  lamp  originally  designed  for 
his  sister. 

1945  Carved  flat  marble  slabs  which  he  used  in  skeletal- 
like  constructions. 

Ballet  sets  for  "Herodiade"  and  "Appalachian 
Spring"  for  Martha  Graham. 

1946  Included  in  exhibition  "Fourteen  Americans"  at 
The  Museum  of  Modern  Art. 

Ballet  set  for  Martha  Graham's  "Dark  Meadow." 

1947  Humpty  Dumpty  purchased  by  Whitney  Museum. 

1949-  Awarded  Fellowship  by  Bollingen  Foundation  to 
1950  write  a  book  on  leisure.  This  made  possible  a  trip 
to  England,  France,  Italy,  Spain  (Gaudi),  Greece, 
Egypt,  India,  Bali,  Japan.  Book  was  never  com- 
pleted. 
Exhibited  at  Mitukoshi  Slore,   Tokyo. 

1951-    Gardens  in  Japan  at  Keiyo  University.  Designed 

1952  two  bridges  for  Hiroshima. 

1953  Married  Yoshiko  (Shirley)  Yamaguchi.  Divorced 
1955. 

Exhibition  at  Modern  Museum,  Kamakura. 
Kouros   purchased    by    Metropolitan    Museum    of 
Art. 

1955  Sets  and  costumes  for  "King  Lear"  in  London  for 
George  Devine  and  Sir  John  Gielgud. 


1956-    Gardens  for  UNESCO  Building,  Paris. 
1958 


I960-  Billy  Rose  Sculpture  Garden  lor  Israeli  Museum, 

1965  Jerusalem. 

Garden  for  Chase  Manhattan  Bonk  Plaza,  New 

1961      Established  his  studio  in  small  factory  building  in  York. 
Long  Island  City. 

1967-  Sculpture  for  140  Broadway. 

1960-    Marble    garden    for    Beinecke    Rare    Book    and       1968  Retrospective    exhibition    at    Whitney   Museum    of 

1964     Manuscript  Library,  Yale  University.  American  Art. 
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PERIODICALS   AND   NEWSPAPERS   (chronological): 

Anon.  Review:  Portrait  Heads  by  Noguchi  Ebihara-Marie 
Sterner  Galleries  (In  "Exhibitions  in  New  York")  Art 
News  28:15  F  8  1930. 

Noguchi  Wins  Critics  with  His  Por- 
traits. Art  Digest  4:18  Mid-F  1930.  1   il. 

Seated    Figure    (Drawing)    by    Isamu 


Noguchi.  Parnassus  3:3:49  Mr  1931.  1  il. 
Isamu   Noguchi   Becker   Gallery.    (In 


'Exhibitions  in  New  York")  Art  News  29:12  Mr  7  1931. 
Drawings  by  Isamu  Noguchi.  (In  "New 


York  Season")  Art  Digest  5:16  Mr  15  1931. 
Noguchi  Drawings  Demotte  Galleries. 


(In   "Exhibitions  in  New  York")  Art  News  30:10  F  20 
1932. 
Isamu    Noguchi    Reinhardt   Galleries. 


Art  News  31:6  D  17  1932. 
Abstraction  by  Isamu   Noguchi.  Par- 


nassus 7:2:21   F  1935.  1   il. 
Social  Theme  Developed  by  Noguchi 


in  Show.  Art  Digest  9:14  F  1    1935.  1    il. 
Noguchi    is    Called    "Extraordinary." 


(In  "New  York  Criticism")  Art  Digest  9:16  F  15  1935. 
.  Noguchi  Did  This  in  Three  Days,-  Won 


$1000.  Art  Digest  13:15  O  15  1938.  1  il,  por. 
__  Decoration  for  the  Associated   Press 


Building,  New  York.  Newsweek  12:32  O  24  1938.  1  il. 
por. 
Rockefeller  Center  Award.  Magazine 


of  Art  31:660  N  1938.  1   il. 
New  York:  News  Panel  by  Noguchi. 


(In  "Art  Throughout  America")  Art  News  38:22  Ap  27 
1940. 
News  in  Steel.  Art  Digest  14:12  My  15 


1940.   1    il. 
Hawaii's    Noguchi.    Art    News    44:10 

Ja  1   1946.  1   il. 

Japanese-American     sculptor     shows 

ofT  weird  new  works.  (In  "Speaking  of  pictures")  life: 

21-.12-13  N  11   1946.  il,  por. 
Relief,  main  entrance  Associated  Press 
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Building,  New  York  City.  Magazine  of  Art  40:173  My 
1947.  1   il. 


Nature  and  Enormous  Potential  Im- 
portance of  sculpture,  the  art  of  Spaces.  Interiors  109: 
118-123  Mr  1949.  12  il. 

Model  of  I.  Noguchi  — J.  Whittlesley 


playground  shown,-  plan  was  rejected  by  Commissioner 
Moses.  The  New  York  Times  25:2  Mr  25  1952. 
Projects:  faculty  retreat  building,  Keio 


University,-  Garden  and  sculpture  for  Reader's  Digest 
Office,  Tokyo.  Arts  and  Architecture  69:24-26  Je  1952. 
il. 
Hiroshima  Memorial  to  the  dead.  Arts 


and  Architecture  70:16-17  Ap  1953. 
Model    for   a    children's   playground. 


Architectural  Record  115:157  Ja  1954.  il. 
Back  to  Clay.  Newsweek  44:83  D  6 


1954.  1  il. 
Terra   cottas  at  the  Stable   Gallery. 

Arts  and  Architecture  72:4  F  1955.  1  il. 
Noguchi's  Akari.  Interiors  1 14:1 18-121 


Apl955. 
"Child  of  the  Bell."  The  Art  Quarterly 

21:328  Autumn  1958.  1   il. 
Portrait.  Art  in  America  46:47  Winter 


1958-1959. 

Sculpture    for   the    new    Connecticut 

General  Life  Insurance  Company  Building.  Craft  Hori- 
zons 19:11  Ja-F  1959. 

Toward  the  timeless.  Time  73:70  Je  1 


1959.  il,  por. 


Sculpture  Garden  of  the  new  Na- 
tional Museum  in  Jerusalem.  Arts  and  Architecture 
77:20-21   O  1960. 

Floating.  Newsweek  57:92-93  My  22 


1961,  por. 

Art  International  O  20  1961.  1  il. 

Sculpture  in  the  grounds  of  the  Con- 
necticut General  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford.  Arts  and 
Architecture  79:23  S  1962. 

Noguchi,  The  Sculptor  acclaimed  for 


stage  settings  and  design  for  ballet.  Art  Voices  1 :20-21 
D  1962,  por. 
Wadsworth  Aiheneum  Bulletin  no.  13, 


pi  VII  Spring  1963.  1   il. 

American  Sculpture  Between  the  Fairs. 


A       n  America  52:46  Ap  1964.  1   il. 

Gardens  at  Corporate  Headquarters 


Symbolize  Man's  Past  and  Future.  Internal  magazine 
of  International   Business  Machines  Corporation,   Ar- 
monk,  New  York  S  25  1964.  5  il. 
"Mister  One-Man,  1954."  Art  in  Amer- 
ica 53:31  Ap  1965.  1  il. 


Ashton,  Dore:  Isamu  Noguchi.  Arts  and  Architecture  76: 
14-15  Ag  1959.  8 

La  Sculpture  Americaine.  XXe  Siecle 

22:89-90  D  196C 

Isamu   Noguchi.   Arts   and  Architec- 
ture 80:6-7  Je  19- 

fops    New    York   shows.    Studio 


166:20  Jl  1963. 

Scu  .-  a   closed   court  of  the 


new  Beinecke  Rare  Book  and  Manuscript  Library  at 
Yale.  Arts  or  80:6  N  1963.  il. 

Dalle  Isamu  Noguchi.  Domus 


no.  415:52-55  Je  1964.  5  il.  Te/t  in  English. 




261  J< 

Sculpture   Fresh 


■  -es.   (In  "I  «■   Commentary")   Studio  Interna- 

tional 169-260-261  Je  1965.  1  il. 

.  Elizabeth  C  ..  s  66:10,16 

<-.  • 
Barclay,  D.:  Nogu-  odel.  The 

New  York  Times  sec  6:52  Ap  20  19- 
■     Michael 

Bourdon,   David:  The  Driftwood  Ae"  allege  Art 

Journal  25:26 
•■r\  Gordon:  The  Br*  irds.  Arts  40:16  Je  1966 

Burchard,  J.  E.:  Unesco  house  appraiser;  ^uchi 

garden.  Ar  127:156  My    I960 

Campbell,  Lawrence:  Isamu  Noguchi.  (Ir  and 

Summer  1961.   1   il 

New 
30:173  D  4  r- 
DeMott,  Helen:  Isamu  Noguchi.   (In  "Reviews  and  pre- 
'2  My  1963. 


Eglington,  Laurie:  Noguchi  Marie  Harriman  Gallery.  Art 
News  33:8  F  2  1935. 

Frankfurter,  Alfred:  The  controversial  Noguchi  sets  for 
Lear.  Art  News  54:42-43  D  1955.  7  il. 

Friedman,  B.  H.:  Useful  Objects  by  Artists.  Art  in  America 
52:54,56  D  1964.  1  il. 

Genauer,  Emily:  Noguchi's  'Weightlessness.'  Herald  Trib- 
une, p  18  Mr  21   1961.  1  il. 

With   Eyes  Open   in   Painted  World. 

New  York  Herald  Tribune,  sec  4:8-9  Ap  7  1963. 

Glassgold,  C.  A.:  The  John  Becker  Gallery  and  The 
Demotte  Galleries.  (In  "Around  the  Galleries")  Cre- 
ative Art  10:228-229,232  Mr  1932.  1  il. 

Gray,  Cleve:  Remburgers  and  Hambrandts.  (In  "Art  Cen- 
ters: New  York")  Art  in  America  51:128-129  D  1963. 
1  il. 

Greenberg,  Clement:  Art.  The  Nation  168:341  Mr  19 
1949. 

Grilli,  Elise:  Japanese  Art  "Apres-Guerre."  Art  in  America 
53:141  Je  1965.  1  il. 

Gutman,  Walter:  News  and  Gossip.  Creative  Art  12:169 

Halstead,  Whitney:  Review  of  Sculpture-.  A  Generation  of 

Innovation.    (In   "Chicago")   Art   Forum   6:65  O    1967. 

1   il. 
Henning,  Edward  B.:  Isamu  Noguchi  Woman  with  Child. 

The  Bulletin  of  The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art  53:245 

S  1966.   1 
Two  New  Contemporary  Sculptures. 

The  Bulletin  of  The  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art  54:219- 

227  S  1967.  4  il. 

.  Thomas  B.:  Isamu  Noguchi  '46.  (In  "An  Art  News 

Contemporary  Contour")  Art  News  45:34-38,  47,  50-51 

S  1946.  17  il. 

The  rejected  playground.  (In  "Vernis- 


sage")  Art  News  51:15  Ap  1952.  1  il. 

"ann,  Edgar,  Jr.:  Sculptor-Designed  Table.  (In  "Art 
rig")  Art  News  46-36  My  1947.  1   il. 
Kramer,  Hilton:  Noguchi.  (In  "Fortnight  in  Review")  Arts 
Digest  29:30  D  1   1954.  1  il. 

L:  (In  "Current  Exhibitions")  Parnassus  7:21-22  Mr 
1935. 
Levy,   Julien:   Isamu   Noguchi.   Creative  Art    12:29-35  Ja 
1933.   11   il,  por. 
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Louchheim,  Aileen  B.:  I.  Noguchi  designs  for  Peace  Park 
The  New  York  Times  sec  2:2  Ag  10  1952.  il. 
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